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Thrift Activity In Los Angeles Public Schools 


By A. J. GRAY 


Director, Los Angeles City and County School Savings Association 


TUDENTS of the Los Angeles city 
and county public school districts are 
learning the paramount lesson of 

values in addition to the “three R’s” 
through the medium of school and class 
room thrift activities, sponsored by the 
Los Angeles City and County School 
Savings Association. 


The member banks of the School Sav- 
ings Association comprise 97 per cent of 
the banking establishments of Los An- 
geles, and for twelve years this group of 
civic-minded institutions has co-operated 
with the boards of education, school ad- 
ministrators and teachers in perfecting 
the school thrift program to such a high 


degree that the results on September 30, 
1933, showed 66,727 active school sav- 
ings accounts having $1,568,101.07 on 
deposit for an average of $23.50 per 
pupil. 

The banks are serving a commendable 
purpose and serving it well, with prin- 
cipal and teacher co-operation, by estab- 
lishing in the fertile young minds a solid 
foundation for thrift practices. They are 
starting the young folks of the city on 
the road to financial independence by in- 
structing them in the ways of the growing 
school savings bank account. 

In the Los Angeles schools the class 
room thrift program includes the saving 
of time and energy, punctuality and at- 


tendance, care and respect for public and 
private property. 

The general public is unfamiliar with 
an expenditure of $116,546 annually for 
small supplies for class room use. This 
year all school students are adopting the 
N.R.A. slogan, “We Do Our Part,” by 
demonstrating real co-operation with the 
board of education purchasing clerks 
through the thrifty use of the afore- 
mentioned school supplies that cost the 
school district such a large sum of money. 

The writer received the following item- 
ized list of requirements for the present 
school year from Mr. Harry N. Haight, 
stock accountant of the Board of Educa- 
tion Business Department: 





Item Amount Required Cost Item Amount Required Cost 

Blowers (Desk) ...................-...: 51,181 $857.00 Paper, Crepe, folds ...................... 31,616 1,412.00 
Blotters (Small) ...................... 196,869 98.00 Paper, News, pounds .................. 506,937 11,166.00 
Board,. Bristol, sheets...............-.... 175,818 3,298.00 Paper, Penmanship, sheets .........- 12,250,500 10,256.00 
Bent FINE irc ccinaisccsnientane ce 38,525 2,311.00 Paper, Screenings, sheets ............ 1,162,208 1,195.00 
Calcimine, pounds .....................- 25,141 4,363.00 | Ren a RT: 1,440,000 15,724.00 
Challe, : GHMIII ncsc-<esctticeietieeaiindas 1,603,440 2,580.00 Pens, Eagle No. 740 ............--.----- 1,144,656 2,910.00 
Ceayom; GUMS. ..<..ncisiettinees 2,613,944 14,270.00 I Gi hia cecencnndocstotunaal 454 50.00 
Dry Colors, 14-pound packages.. 1,004 288.00 kn CN eR 32,167 1,176.00 
Evel. 5<e-nicncompssinninenonnn 1,262,393 2,134.00 Soap (Liquid) gallons ................ 16,569 2,315.00 
EraSO8B.  <icisionno meee 175,680 2,152,00 Towels (Paper) a aS i iodeeaeuial 82,140,000 26,720.00 
Holdeun, PRG waists cccckeistedett btu 108,534 1,255.00 Water Color Refills -.................. 1,688.004 6,205.00 
Paper, Bogus, reams ............-------- 1,284 1,710.00 ee 
Paper, Cover, sheets ...........-....---- 175,746 2,101.00 (Ree PE Eee aa $116,546.00 





The great aim and scope of the public 
schools today is to prepare its students for 
usefulness in life and to make them ac- 
cepted citizens. There is nothing that will 
be of more paramount value to them than 
to know how to save and take care of 
their resources, as well as to know how 
to spend them judiciously. 

The member banks of the Los Angeles 
City and County School Savings Associa- 
tion are as follows: Bank of America 


National Trust & Savings Association, 
California Bank, Citizens National Trust 
& Savings Bank, Hyde Park Branch of 
Inglewood, Seaboard National Bank, Se- 
curity-First National Bank of Los An- 
geles, Union Bank & Trust Company, 
Bank of San Pedro, Bank of Inglewood, 
Beverly Hills National Bank & Trust 
Company, Burbank State Bank, Compton 
National Bank, Farmers & Merchants 
Bank of Gardena, Farmers & Merchants 


Bank of Watts, and the First National 
Bank of Torrance. 

The executive officers of the Associa- 
tion are: W. C. Neary, Assistant Vice- 
President, Union Bank & Trust Company, 
President; Russell M. MacLennan, Se- 
curity-First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
Vice-President; Horace Dunbar, Vice- 
President, Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank, Secretary-Treasurer; Avery 
J. Gray, Director. 
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Melody Lane 


CALIFORNIA AUTUMN 


By DORA E. BIRCHARD 


us spring! It’s spring in Berkeley! 
The calendar’s a lie! 

For California grass is green, 

And San Francisco Bay's a sheen 
Of blue to meet the sky. 


The little fluttering breezes 
That lightly stir my hair, 
Are murmuring of blossoming, 
And all the wistful thoughts of spring 

Are in the sweet warm air. 
“October,” says the calendar, 

But the leaves are high and green, 
And sunlight is so golden-clear— 
No, Winter cannot find us here 

Where Spring brings Hallowe'en. 


MONTANA 
By CLYDE SAY 


IND-BLOWN state 
Of the high and the free, 


Open your arms and welcome me. 


Cool my brain with a lover's touch; 
Stroke my hair, and lessen the pain 
Of burning thought with a sprinkle of rain. 


Wrap me in blankets 
"Till the shower goes by 
And stars grow bright in the darkening sky. 


Then come to my side 

And whisper 'till dawn 

Of the coolness you leave when passion is 
gone. 


WOMAN-BY-THE-DAY 


By BERENICE M. RICE 


K NEEL, woman, with brush in your hand 
And pray you for cleanliness. 

Shining white altar with candles of silver. 
(Those spigots need polish.) 

Hyacinths blue in the window 

Belong to the mantle of Mary. 

Tell your beads, woman, tell your beads; 
Plates, cups, saucers, forever and ever, 
Amen. 

Kneel, woman, and make your confession, 
It is a sin to be poor, now confess it; 
The loaf, woman, “This is my Body,” 
Your children need Bread. 
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BEN FIELD, DEPARTMENT EDITOR 


SKY PILOT 


Tanka—Sequence 
By ARTHUR TRUMAN MERRILL 


IS soul shall construe 
Astral spaces, and his heart 
Young laughter of moons, 
And through delphinium blue 
Courage alone be his chart. 


His sky-bound fancies 

Trace rarefied atmosphere, 

Hand firm on the prow, 

Eyes keen for derelict sphere,— 

Godhead sets light on his brow. 
* 


SINCE DAWN | HAVE 
WATCHED YOU 


By MARION ISABEL ANGUS 


eous dawn I have watched you, 

Heavily sleeping and quite lost to me 

In those dim, mystic worlds 

That lie ‘twixt Life and Death. 

The white irises glimmer like 

Pale moonstones, caught beneath the tall fir 
trees 

That stand against the greying light, 

As sharp, black paper-silhouettes. 


Since first the drowsy queries of the birds 
Had startled me to wakefulness, 

I have lain here and worshipped you, 
And gazed adoringly 

At your tenderly carved mouth,— 

My passion and my pain. 


Your strong breasts rise and fall 

As you breathe quietly 

Till I am torn with longing and arise 

And go to my windows. 

The aphrodisiac, salt-laden wind 

Blows in across the sea 

And I am tortured by your sleeping non- 
chalance. 


Ah! I can hear faint stirring sounds 
As your eyes quiver in awakening. 


LA BREA OLYMPICS OF 
CENTURIES AGO 
By BEN FIELD 


& DEEP asphaltum pit in a fair sward 
Of valley, flowered and grassed, 
Where the tusked dinothere, floundering death- 


ward, 
Spectacularly passed. 


The lion leaped, his mane, his vibrant tail 
And mighty head upshot, 

And, saber-toothed, the tiger in his mail 
Menaced with each dark spot. 


An Indian maid’s awakened, daring heart 
Was stirred with clear lark song, 

While mating whispers drew her oft apart 
From the fighting, tribal throng. 


Her brave had left to make the hunter's test 
And win her for his tent; 
But drought and Indian bands that roamed the 
West 
Foiled him, like arrow spent. 


Tsiwata looked with fluttering heart yet cool, 
Seeing the tiger leap 

Upon a struggling deer within the pool, 
And then her fear asleep 


Surged up at thundering roar and the lion's 
spring; 
But as the asphalt sucked 
Them down, the deer, the tiger and the king 
Of beasts, she quickly plucked 


Her red-dyed scarf from off her rounded breasts 
And ran to where the beasts 
Thrashed powerful flanks and hugged their 
sticky nests, 
Defrauded of their feasts. 


A sycamore bent low its milk-white limb 
And unto this she tied 

Her scarf. The tiger’s paws were near and him 
She bound with surging pride. 


Calmly her salvage work she then surveyed, 
When from the bank hallooed 
Her Indian brave, back from his hunt dis- 
mayed— 
‘Twas nought his prowess showed. 


“O, Red Wolf, shoot the tiger through the 
heart, 
Then pull him out and clean 
His skin from tar and pitch with all the art 
You've learned or ever seen!” 


“Tsiwata, you are head and hands and eyes! 
Of all the Indian maids 

You are the fairest one beneath the skies. 
Your eyes are lights and shades 


Of sun and moon and stars and running 
streams! 
No more a coyote’s whelp, 
Red Wolf will be the chief he’s dreamed in 
dreams, 
With your strong heart to help!” 
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California‘’s New International 
Tourist Attraction 


By H. C. PETERSON 
Curator, Sutter's Fort Historical Museum 


T LAST the historic attractions of the 
A old California gold diggings have come 
into their own.. The glamour and the 
glory of the old Forty Niners’ stamping ground 
has just received international recognition as a 
tourist attraction de luxe by the world’s great- 
est and oldest tourist organization—Thos. Cook 
& Son—Wagon Lits, of London, a company 
organized seven years before James Marshall 
discovered that first flake of gold at Colma. 
No longer is the Mother Lode and its 
wealth of romance just “back country” to Cen- 
tral California. Now it ranks with the other 
great historic and scenic tours of the five great 
continents. 


The first pioneering Cook’s tour will become 
a historic trip—to the people who took it, to 
the people who swarmed out to welcome us in 
each old mining town, and historic to the thou- 
sands of other tourists who, in years to come, 
will travel over the same ground. 

The first personally conducted Cook’s Tour 
through the old Northern Mines left San Fran- 
cisco the morning of September 2, by the river 
road, twenty-seven people in a new Grey Line 
sightseeing stage. 

The party followed along the bank of the 
Sacramento River, covering in three hours the 
distance it took Capt. Sutter four weeks to 
make in 1839, on his first trip to establish his 
fort at the junction of the American River. 
Immense fields of asparagus, of sugar beets, 
great orchards and vast miles of grain fields 
now replace the tall marsh grass and the thou- 
sands of wild elk, deer, antelope and immense 
flocks of pelicans that covered the land on each 
side of the river when Sutter sailed its waters 
in 1839. 

The real tour began at Sacramento. I met 
the party at the Gold Rush Room in the Hotel 
Sacramento, probably by far the most unique 
dining room on the Pacific Coast. It is a rep- 
lica of a Forty-Nine mining camp, each build- 
ing a reproduction of some old store or cabin 
still in the diggings and each building made 
from old *49 lumber brought from over 100 
miles far up in the Sierras of El Dorado 
County. Ten giant cedar trees with their foliage 
hold up the ceiling. A more appropriate place 
from which to begin a '49 trip could scarcely 
be conceived. 

Wesley Wilson, representative of Cook & 
Son’s San Francisco office, had but a tentative 
schedule. No sightseeing stage had ever been 
over a good part of the roads we were to 


traverse. It was literally a pioneering trip. 

A half block walk from the Gold Rush 
brought us to the State Capitol with its mag- 
nificient park. Then a look at some of the 
historic buildings in the lower end of town 
where the first transcontinental railroad started 
in 1863; the Embarcadero, over which passed 
$455,000,000 in gold dust during the height of 
the mining excitement; past the old fire house 
where Edwin Booth took his daily siesta; a 
glimpse of the little stone building where the 
great D. O. Mills Bank started; and a score or 
more other pioneer establishments. 

A turn to the left and we go out L Street, 
over the first highway constructed between the 
Missouri frontier and San Francisco Bay, to 
historic Sutter's Fort; the first white man’s 
habitation erected in Central California in 
1839. An hour is spent looking over its rare 
collections of Forty-Nine relics, costumes, doc- 
uments and paintings. 





The story of the California Gold 
Rush and the Days of ’49 is never 
old. The so-called “Bret Harte 
Country”—the Mother Lode of the 
Sierras, is replete with interest and 
sentiment. Mr. Peterson has given 
us a characteristic picture of the 
region today and tells entertain- 
ingly of the past. Our people will, 
let us hope, take advantage of op- 
portunities offered to visit the 
alluring spots so graphically de- 
scribed herein. 











A LL aboard for the gold diggings,” came 
the call from Dick Thomas, our stage 
driver. What a contrast in his stage and the 


three Concord stages they had just been look- 
ing at! His stage, luxuriously seating twenty- 
seven people, the Concord but twelve very un- 
comfortably. 

Through Roseville, past the yawning granite 
pits of Rocklin, on to “lower town” Auburn, 
one of the richest of early gold camps. Narrow, 
crooked streets, flanked on each side by weath- 
ered stone and brick buildings of the old min- 
ing days contrast strikingly with “upper town” 
Auburn, a modern city. 

Through miles of ever verdant pines, past 
old mining sites, prospector’s holes and modern 
mining plants we sped to Grass Valley. Here 
Jack Wolff, with his radio artist wife, Beth, 
joined the party. Jack Wolff knows his Mother 
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Lode, he has covered 60,000 miles in his dis- 
trict the past few years, and for every thousand, 
he has written up an interesting historical 
story. 

Under his guidance we saw Grass Valley, the 
richest mining town in America, with its 
streets winding in and out, up and down, 
stone buildings still retaining the strong over- 
hanging sidewalk porches; its China Town un- 
spoiled, its hospitality as cordial as it was 
when Lola Montez and Lotta Crabtree lived 
there. It was open house to Jack and his guests 
We went through Lola's place, into her wine 
cellar, twas empty! saw the tree to which she 
chained her tame bear, and the stable which 
housed her riding horse. Lola, the pet of Kings, 
the pawn of fate, the most notorious adventur- 
ess of her period, spent her most tempestuous 
years in this house, beloved by men, envied by 
women. 

From romance to reality we went. First to 
Gold Hill, where George Knight, in 1850, 
made his first discovery of gold bearing quartz, 
the beginning of deep gold mining in Cali- 
fornia. A granite monument marks the spot 
today. A short distance further on is the fa- 
mous Empire Mine, the largest and deepest 
on the Pacific slope. During its 83 years of 
existence it has produced over $40,000,000 in 
gold from its 190 miles of underground work- 
ings. The two incline tunnels are 9,200 feet in 
length, dropping from an elevation of 2,400 
feet above sea level to 1,500 feet below high 
tide. Hundreds of miners descend to the depths 
every day, where 44 mules haul the ore cars. 
A ton of dynamite is used and 3,600,000 gal- 
lons of water pumped to the surface every 24 
hours; 40,000 feet of strong steel cable hauls 
up the ore cars; 80 steel crushing stamps, 
weighing all told 61 tons, crush the quartz ore 
to powder. The amalgum tables have, from 
1850 to 1925, produced enough gold to make 
a solid gold brick 10 feet long, 4 feet 3 inches 
wide and 3 feet 3 inches high, or 70.6 tons of 
pure gold. 

When our group heard all this they realized 
that they were in the presence of a real Cali- 
fornia gold mine. 

In succession we were shown other active 
mines; the birthplace of Josiah Royce, famous 
Harvard teacher and philosopher; the old Chi- 
nese Joss House; the early convent, and dozens 
of other interesting places. 

Then to the Bret Harte Inn for dinner, a 
reception in the hotel lobby, songs and music, 
finishing the evening with a walk through the 
busy streets. 

Sunrise Sunday morning found us up taking 
photographs, looking for stray nuggets. 


WE SCRAMBLED into the stage at eight 
o'clock and realized again that ours was 
no ordinary sightseeing party—for Raymond 
Cato, Chief of the California State Traffic De- 
partment, had assigned traffic officer George 
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Hammil to escort us to Downieville. Those 
mountain people were determined to leave 
nothing undone to make that trip safe and 
enjoyable. 

Three miles to Town Talk; another mile and 
we were in Nevada City, a place unique with 
its meandering, crooked streets, radiating out, 
up and down, in all directions. We visited the 
Assay Shop wherein the first assay was made of 
the ore that resulted in over $1,000,000,000 
worth of like ore being taken from the famous 
Comstock Lode of Nevada. 

Up the hill, over the summit and we gripped 
the sides of our chairs as we saw on our left 
the deep rocky gorge of the South Fork of the 
Yuba, the river far below looking like a slender 
thread of silver. The road is but a succession 
of thrilling curves to the bottom—and what a 
sigh of relief went up from that stage when we 
crossed the bridge. The other side was just as 
steep, but we now had confidence in our driver. 

Up on the San Juan Ridge, past the old 
ghost town of Sweetland, with its old pioneer 
frame buildings that would drive an artist into 
ecstacies, on to North San Juan, for years the 
center of the greatest hydraulic mining in the 
world. The whole town was out to meet us, 
to show: us their old buildings, brick, rock and 
lumber. We were beginning to realize that no 
two Forty-Niae towns were alike, each had its 
own individuality. We were shown a gash in 
the mountains hundreds of feet deep, half a 
mile wide, and seven miles long, a tribute to 
the terrific power of the hydraulic nozzle. 

North San Juan was the headquarters of the 
Ridge Telephone Company, and we were shown 
the phone line, still in use, operated in 1878, 
two years after the invention of the telephone 
by Alexander Bell. This line was 60 miles 
long, and was the first long distance phone line 
in the world. The original square cedar poles, 
old dark blue insulators and iron wire, still do 
duty as of yore. 

Another chasm, across the Middle Fork of 
the Yuba, up to the summit again, then Camp- 
tonville. W. B. Meek’s store porch was 
crowded with people waiting for us. Bill, for 
he is’ “Bill” to all of us, is an old time stage 
driver, full of good stories, good cheer and 
hospitality. He pulled open the stage door, and 
welcomed us with “Everybody out, the drinks 
are on the house. Don’t be alarmed ladies, only 
soft drinks.” The invitation was so hearty, so 
cordial that none of us will ever forget Camp- 
tonville, the home of the original Pelton Water 
Wheel. A granite monument marks the spot 
where the first little cupped waterwheel was 
made by Pelton to run a sewing machine. From 
this small wheel evolved the present gigantic 
steam turbines of the new S. S. Normandie, 
generating over 200,000 horsepower. 

Sleighville House, Nigger Tent, Mountain 
House, the Joubert Hydraulic Mine, now run- 
ning, and we were on the Depot Hill grade, 
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a breath-taking ride that made you wonder if 
you had paid the last premium on your life 
insurance. It was thrilling, awe-inspiring. 

A fiddler crossed a creek on a log in the 
’50's, dropped his fiddle in the water, so we 
crossed Fiddler's Creek before we reached his- 
toric Goodyears Bar, where the red shirted 
miners mined out literally buckets of gold 
nuggets. 

We turned a bend in the road—"Downie- 
ville!” 

OWNIEVILLE, the romantic Downieville 


the tragic, fascinating Downieville! Wolff 
is busy with the megaphone—"‘County seat of 


Sierra County, same court house in use since 
1852. Pioneer gallows still standing in back 
yard ready for business, Forty-Nine Museum in 
oldest building in town, richest river diggings 
in State. Miners panned from $100 to $5,000 a 
day, gamblers staked $10,000 on the turn of a 
card, still digging it out, old gold scales in use 
since 1852, every building different, every 
building a relic of the old gold rush days.” 

Then we swing up in front of the Court 
House, scene of many a turbulent trial in the 
old days. District Attorney MacMahon and the 
jailer welcomed us, showed us the historic old 
courtroom, posed the party on the old gallows 
while the photographer shot them, then crossed 
the once gold laden creek to the old St. Charles 
Hotel, through the winding streets to the °49 
Museum, full of interesting relics. The whole 
town helped guide us around, told us early day 
stories, and we left them with sincere regret. 
four hours behind schedule, with traffic officer 
Andrew Ponta escorting us. 

Five miles to Sierra City, the scenic climax 
to the Northern Mines tour. Majestic, precipi- 
tous, saw-toothed Sierra Buttes sower a mile 
high in its very back yard. It is a scenic 
marvel difficult to describe. 

Learning that we were to lunch there, she 
Sierra City “boys” adjourned to the river that 
morning. As a result, in addition to great 
platters of chicken, Ernie Innes served us with 
all the mountain trout we could eat. That's 
the way those mountain people do things. 
Ernie took us up to the old Masonic Hall, 
showed us the picture of the only lady who 
ever successfully took the third degree. The 
story is, she “peeked,” learned the secret work, 
so they took her in and swore her to secrecy. 

A block up the street is the old Wells Fargo 
office, sign still there. Gerald Wickland, an 
official of the Wells Fargo Bank, a member of 
our party, spotted it first. We passed the mag- 
aphone to him and became much wiser on 
Wells Fargo history. This building was the 
headquarters for the famous E Clampsus Vitus 
Lodge, a miners’ secret society organized for 
fun. No drummer could sell goods in the 
mines until he joined. The initiation took all 
night, and it was terrific. A drummer's first 
investment after taking it was a plump feather 
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pillow for his buggy seat. 

The sun cast long shadows from the Buttes 
as we pulled out for the Yuba Pass summit. 
Scenic beauties multiplied as we went up, up, 
up. Then at the summit the magnificent Sierra 
Valley lay two thousand feet below us, seven 
miles away. 


Sattley, with its half dozen buildings nestled 
at the foot of the grade. We hadn't intended 
stopping there, but we did—for several hours. 
Motor trouble. 


Blankly we looked at each other. Of all 
places to be laid up in! The sun had set. It 
was getting chilly. Yet we will all look back 
on the three hours we spent there as an un- 
expected treat. For we were among mountain 
people. We outnumbered them three to one, 
but not for long. A boy started off over the 
hills. Half an hour later the officer in charge 
of the C. C. C. camp two miles away, arrived 
with a score or more of his boys with various 
musical instruments. The full moon flooded us 
with its brilliance, we sang, we danced, we told 
stories. We acted like a lot of children—and 
we almost resented the call to get aboard for 
Lake Tahoe. 

We were now out of the steep grades, so 
Officer Ponta waved good night, and was gone 
Twenty-seven Cook's tourists will have noth: 
ing but the highest praise for Chief Cato’s 
efficient escorts. 

Through old Truckee, then mile after mile 
through the moonlight along the shores of Lake 
Tahoe, past Emerald Bay in all its romantic 
glory, till we landed at Globin’s, with our 
dinner ready for us at three A. M. 


P AT seven, breakfast, down to the shores 


of magnificent Lake Tahoe, shimmering in 
the morning sun, radiant with its many hues 


of translucent blue. 

Then aboard for Meyers and the Meyers 
grade. On this trip you are always doing one 
of two things, either going up to a summit or 
coming down from one. From Meyers on, we 
were on the old Pony Express route, on that 
part of the mountain trail that was ridden by 
nineteen-year-old Warren Upson over snow 
drifts thirty-two feet deep in the dead of win- 
ter, by far the most dangerous stretches rode 
by any Pony Express rider. 

Past Strawberry’s gigantic granite sentinel to 
Kyburz, to Riverton, Pacific House, all pony 
re-mount stations, to Sportsmans’ Hall, the end 
of Upson’s ride. A dozen miles and the mega- 
phone announced, “Old Hanggtown.” 

Placerville—old Hangtown to the '49er, is a 
fascinating contrast of the old and the new 
along winding, up-and-down Main street. The 
pioneer charm is still there; oak trees remind 
us that those early miners had a very efficient 
criminal code, with no appeals. A length of 
hempen rope and an accommodating oak limb 
combined to convince a bandit that he was par- 

Read farther on page 137 
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Steamboat Days on the Colorado 


By MARGARET ROMER, M.A. 
~ (Concluded from September Issue) 


Ives began an exploring expedition for the 

United States Government. One of his ob- 
jects was to determine the natural head of navi- 
gation on the river. 

Ives brought the materials from which to 
construct his boat, to the mouth of the river, 
and there the “Explorer” was built. She was 
54 feet over all, not quite half the length of 
Johnson’s “Colorado.” The bow was decked, 
and the engine was placed amidship which was 
open. A 7x8 cabin was built at the stern, the 
top of which served as a lookout. 


I’ December of 1857, Lieutenant Joseph C. 


While Lieutenant Ives was still in prepara- 
tion for his trip, Captain Johnson in the “Gen- 
eral Jesup” went up from Yuma to Beale’s 
Crossing to ferry Lieutenant Beale across the 
river on his return from a trip to California. 
Before meeting Beale, Captain Johnson pro- 
ceeded to the head of Black Canyon, near the 
site of Boulder Dam, only a few weeks before 
Lieutenant Ives reached the spot, thus robbing 
the Lieutenant of being the first to reach the 
head of navigation. Yet it was Ives who made 
the first careful survey and map of the river to 
this point. 

Lieutenant Ives gives an accurate description 
of his voyage in his report of the Colorado 
River of the West. Fort Yuma, he says, was 
on the west side of the river on a gravelly 
spur that extended with a steep bluff to the 
edge of the stream. A corresponding precipice 
was on the opposite side. These spurs formed 
a natural gateway, comparatively narrow, 
through which the river flowed just below the 
junction of the Gila. 

The side opposite the Fort had by this time 
become United States territory by the Gadsden 
Purchase and an American settlement had 
started there under the name of Colorado City. 


This “city” consisted of “ a few straggling © 


buildingsg chief among which are a store, 
blacksmith shop and tavern.” A good ferry 
served the two communities as well as the 
traveler over the southern emigrant trail. 
Describing the great Mojave Valley, Ives 
said, ““A system of irrigation and an improved 
method of agriculture (over: Indian method) 
would make the valley far more productive, 
but it is not certain that it could ever be a 
profitable place for white settlements. The 
shifting of the riber bed, which, to the Indians 
who have a certain community of property, is 
a matter of little importance, would occasion 
serious embarrassment to settlers who had es- 
tablished permanent locations and improve- 
ments. The rapidity and extent of the changes 
in the position of the Colorado can scarcely 


be imagined by one who has not witnessed 
them.” 

Yet, even with this comment, Lieutenant 
Ives seemed to consider the river better suited 
to navigation than to irrigation and recom- 
mended it as the most economical avenue of 
transportation. 

On March 12, 1858, the “Explorer” reached 
the foot of Black Canyon where she was se- 
curely moored while Ives and some of his men 
went on in a small boat to the head of that 
canyon. Thence the party returned to the Mo- 
jave villages from which point the Lieutenant 
sent the “Explorer” back to Fort Yuma while 
he, joined by Lieutenant Lipton and twenty 
men, proceeded overland and explored the can- 
yons of the Little Colorado and made the first 
visit of Americans to the famous old villages 
of the Moqui Indians. 





Those interested in this construc- 
tive article should see the Septem- 
ber number of this magazine for 
the initial installment. Therein Miss 
Romer tells of the discovery by the 
Spanish explorer, Ulloa, in 1539. 
Then, strangely enough, not until 
1826 was it known to the English- 
speaking world. The Colorado River 
is 1700 miles in length, falls 14,000 
feet in that distance, and its mar- 
velous canyons, extremely high 
tides at the Gulf and its extensive 
delta, have made navigation a dif- 
ficult problem. 











The Floods of 1862 


= was a year of floods throughout the 
Southwest. San Diego, Los Angeles and 
Santa Barbara were all visited by an inordinate 


quantity of devastating water. In Sacramento 
the water was reported up to the top of the 
telegraph poles and the State Legislature ad- 
journed to San Francisco. 

The Colorado River did not fail to take ad- 
vantage of the situation and went on one of 
those wild rampages for which it is notorious. 
Gila City (now Gila Bend) was completely 
washed away and the current that swept past 
Fort Yuma was seven to eight miles wide. 

A week later, a letter appeared in the Los 
Angeles Star from Major Rigg of Fort Yuma 
giving details of the flood. The letter had left 
the Fort by boat to Pilot Knob, then by horse 
and Indian runner to Fort Wright. It said in 
part, “Fort Yuma is now an island. The river 
commenced rising on the 20th suddenly, nearly 
six feet. The overflow carried everything with 
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it. Hooper's dwelling and Captain Johnson's 
are the only buildings left standing. Colorado 
City is entirely washed away. They only saved 
a portion of the goods. Only two boats from 
the Fort could render assistance. The terry 
boat dared not venture out. The steamboat 
machine shop was washed away. The stores are 
gone and the pool hall is gone. A boy was 
rescued from a tree. The country is sub- 
merged from here to Pilot Knob. The Post 
water works are submerged, but the Commis- 
sary’s stores are saved. A large number of 
cattle have been drowned. Yeager’s wood 
wagon and stock were carried away. The Gila 
extends as far as the sand hills on the right 
and to the foothills on the left. Fears are 
entertained for the safety of the steamer (evi- 
dently one of them was out). The Hoffman 
trail is impassable. The water between the Post 
and the lagoon is fifteen feet deep. The In- 
dians lost their crops. Two squaws swam to 
the Post from Reed's, over a mile.” 


Gold 


pA WEAVER, famous old guide and 
frontiersman, discovered placers some 65 
miles above Yuma on the east bank of the 


river about 1861 and soon a thriving settlement 
of some 2,000 people grew up there and was 
called La Paz. 

The Los Angeles Star of March 15, 1862, 
carried the news of the discovery of a new 
gold field only 25 miles above Fort Yuma. 
Further discoveries in the same general region 
brought the towns of Olivia and Mineral City 
into existance. Miners poured in from Los 
Angeles. Many came by way of Cajon Pass 
and Yuma while others came by the new Brad- 
shaw road which was a cut-off, leaving the 
main road at Dos Palmas in the Imperial Val- 
ley and going directly to the river near the 
present town of Blythe on the California side, 
where the Bradshaw ferry was established. The 
new mining town of Olivia (later Olive City) 
was directly opposite. 

These mines and the new towns they created, 
proved a decided stimulous for navigation. New 
steamers were added but were never adequate 
to the demands upon them. The Los Angeles 
papers were freely interspersed with articles 
telling of the steam of people leaving that city 
for the Colorado River mines, of the activities 
at the mines and the need for better steamboat 
facilities on the river. The bulk of the supplies 
came to the region over two main routes, one 
was by wagon from Los Angeles and the other 
was by steamer from the head of the Gulf. 

By the end of the decade, the mining ex- 
citement had died down but the region was left 
with many small settlements which had to have 
supplies, and the little river steamers continued 
to ply their course im spite of the natural dif- 
ficulties of the river. 

Read farther on page 138 
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The Raid 


By CHARLES HILTON 


I. 


the PALACE CAFE seemed as black as 
a dungeon. It took a man some moments 
to get his eyes adjusted to the darkness. Out- 
side the sun burned down into the grey dust of 
the street, and across from the Cafe, a group 
of weary, dust-grey structures in a dozen dif- 
ferent stages of neglect, sent into the clear air 
the shimmers of heat. Beyond these old build- 
ings stretched away the grey-green sage brush, 
the grey-brown rocks, and eventually, the 
never-ending chain of hills. 
In the shade of the building “opposite the 
PALACE CAFE a saddle horse was tied. Its 
ears lopped and it switched its tail indiffer- 


Civ rs in from the street, the inside of 


ently at flies. 

Inside the Cafe a dry farmer from the hills 
was seated at the lunch counter, overawed by 
the prospect of eating at a restaurant. In the 
back of the room, seated at a table, Slim Green, 
owner of the local pool hall, read a day-old 
sport page. He had on a white shirt and black 
sleeve protectors. The girl who worked about 
the place brought in an order, and the farmer 
apologetically smoothed out his mustachios be- 
fore he began to eat. 

The girl came over where Slim sat. ‘‘Hello,”’ 
Slim said, turning a page, and straightening 
the paper out on the table before him. 

‘Business ain't so much these days, is it?” 
said the girl, taking a pad of paper from her 
pocket. ‘What will you have?” 

“I want a steak and potatoes,” said Slim not 
looking up. 

The girl wrote down “steak” on the pad of 
paper though there was little need of her doing 
so. “Well done?” she asked. 

“Wel Idone.” 

“Who's at your place now,” said the girl 
looking at Slim’s immaculate dark hair and his 
unnaturally pale face, desparately searching for 
some excuse to prolong the interview. 

Slim folded his paper again. “I got the kid 
over there for a while,” he said. “I want 
some coffee.” 

She wrote down “coffee” on the slip of 
paper and went into the kitchen. 

“Well done.” 

II. 


THE noon stage from the county seat moved 
ponderously up before the PALACE CAFE 
and stopped with a rumbling groan and a 


hissing of breaks. The driver got out and 
tossed a bundle of papers and a mail-bag on 
the sidewalk. A farmer climbed meekly down 
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from the bus behind him and slouched off 
across the street. A kid came running up with 
a mail-bag under his arm. The driver took it 
and climbed back, slamming the door behind 
him. The stage rumbled ponderously off again 
while the kid was picking up the papers and 
the mail-bag. 

‘Nothing ever happens but that,” said the 
girl who had come out of the kitchen and was 
standing by the cash register. 

“Well a man got off and that’s something,” 
said Slim, going back to his sport page. The 
girl shrugged and went again into the depths 
of the kitchen from which came the sound of 
frying steak. 

Slim became aware that the light from the 
doorway was being cut off and looked up. A 
large shapeless man suggesting a sack of meal 
was entering blindly. 

‘Where's Slim?” he asked, trying to get his 
eyes accustomed to the darkness. 

“Here,” said Slim. 

“Hello,” said the man coming awkwardly 
over toward the table and slopping into a 
chair. “I been looking for you over to your 
place,” he went on. “The kid said you'd be 
over here. Got a match?” 

“Yes,” said Slim handing him a match. 
‘“‘How’s business up the line?” 

“Pretty good,” said the fat man lightingg his 
cigarette. “I got two big orders in Ceder- 
dale, and a whopper off Johnson up at Cripple 
Creek. It’s getting about time you fellows cut 
wheat around here, ain't it?”’ He tossed his 
match on the floor. A thin gray jet of smoke 
climbed sullenly up through the oppressive air 
and disappeared. Slim looked at the dead 
match awhile. 

“It'll be a rotten crop,” he said. “They won't 
even get seed.” 

“Yes. That's the way,” said the fat man 
making a dismal face. “They don’t get seed 
most of the time. Dry farming’s the bunk.” 

Slim thought awhile. “It’s all of that,” he 
said. “That's the reason I got out.” 

The two men observed a strict silence while 
the girl brought in Slim’s steak. 

“Hello, Fat,” she said. “How's business up 
your way?” 

“Pretty good,” he said, “I want some coffee.” 

“How about some doughnuts ?” 

“All right, some doughnuts,” he said at- 
tempting an agreeable lear. 

“When did you get in?” asked Slim. 
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“A few minutes ago on the stage. I went 
over to your place and you wasn’t there. The 
kid told me to come here.” The fat man took 
a long draw at his cigarette. 

“I didn’t see you get down,” said Slim. 

“Well, I got down on the other side of the 
stage.” He let the smoke out of his nose 
again in a leisurely fashion. The girl brought 
the coffee and doughnuts and they began 
eating. 

“By the way,” said Slim cutting his meat, 
“J don’t think I can take much off of you this 
trip. Business has been kind of slow. Nobody's 
got any money.” 

“I just been up to the County Seat,” said 
the fat man, disregarding him. 

“Yes,” said Slim: 

Putting his hand on Slim’s shoulder fra- 
ternally he leaned over and whipered something 
in his ear. 

“Is that a fact?” 

“It’s a fact,” he said solemnly. “I got it 
from Olson in the Sheriff's office. He told me 
to tip you off if I seen you.” 

“And after all I paid him for protection,” 
said Slim, getting up angrily. 

“Sit down,” said the fat man, reaching out 
to detain him. “They won't be here until to- 
morrow nohow, and it won't do no good to 
get worked up over it. When you got a busi- 
ness like that on the side it’s got risks.” 

“Forget it,” said Slim. “I am going to get 
that stuff out of the way. I'll be back,” he 
said. 

The fat man looked after him for awhile in 
amazement, then cut himself a generous bite 
from the juciest portion of Slim's steak by 
way of a seasoning for his doughnuts. Pres- 
ently Slim came back looking very gloomy and 
sat down. 

“It's gone,” said Slim, “I smashed it.” 

“Every bit,” said the fat man. “You don’t 
mean every bottle?” 

“Well, I got a bottle left.” Slim passed it 
under the table to the fat man. “Just to pay 
you for your trouble,” said Slim. ‘Business 
has been kind of poor.” 

“Thanks,” said the fat man, putting it under 
his coat. Slim began his steak again. 

Ill. 

heaped finished, he wiped his mouth with 

a paper napkin and tossed it into his 
coffee cup. Suddenly the Kid, panting and 
excited, burst in through the screen door; he 
stood irresolutely trying to accustom his eyes 
to the dark interior. ‘Where's Slim?” he 
asked. 

“Here,” said Slim, blowing the cigarette 
smoke out of his nose. 

Read farther on page 143 
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Schoolmasters and Scoutmasters 


By E. B. DEGROOT 


Boy Scout Executive, Governor, Second 
District, Rotary International 


centered in our public schools. Next to 

the flag, there is nothing more symbolic 
of our nation than the schoolhouse. The 
wrath of the nation is quickly visited upon the 
man who tears down the flag. In like manner, 
we should treat as traitor any man who by 
word or act attempts to tear down our public 
school system. It is my purpose to here glorify 
education, and to point out in this brief mes- 
sage the patriotic service of those who give 
leadership to the educational institutions and 
forces of the community. 


T= education of American Youth is mainly 


In the whole realm of human affairs, there is 
no more inspiring sight than a group of chil- 
dren massed in front of a schoolhouse, pledg- 
ing allegiance to the flag, as the day of school 
is begun. This ensemble of the flag, the school, 
and the child is symbolic and prophetic. Here 
symbolism becomes dynamic, and our faith in 
education as the means for perpetuating the 
life of the nation through a tutored citizenry 
breaks forth in fervent and patriotic utterance 
—"“THE FLAG AND THE SCHOOL FOR- 
EVER!” 


Education in our country had its origin in 
the little red schoolhouse. Education is now 
centered over the whole land in the enlarged 
thing we call the school plant, and which the 
late President Wilson, a great schoolmaster, as 
well as a great statesman, called “THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD CAPITOL.” The curric- 
ulum of the little red schoolhouse was very 
limited. Today the curriculum of the average 
school is, very properly, unlimited, and it be- 
speaks for every child life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. In earlier days truancy 
was often motivated by hatred of the environ- 
ment of life within the school. Today truancy 
and juvenile delinquency are motivated by en- 
vironment outside of and apart from school 
life. Taking cognizance of the profound in- 
fluences of envigonment upon children, and 
having mastered these influences within the 
school, schoolmasters are now turning their 
attention to a measurable mastery of the in- 
fluences of environment originating beyond the 
school plant and program of formal education. 

It is my happy privilege to bear testimony 
to the service and success of the schoolmaster 
in his promotion of the program of the Boy 
Scouts of America. Everywhere throughout the 
nation the thoughtful schoolmaster is today 
taking a lively interest and an active hand in 
Promoting the program of informal education 
called “Scouting.” In so doing, the school- 
master knows that he is supplementing and 


buttressing formal education. He knows that 
character traits and citizenship trends are de- 
veloped after, as well as during, school hours. 
He knows that the teacher becomes an educa- 
tor in the true sense only when he takes an 
active hand in the educational forces of the 
community at large. On the many organized 
environmental influences now playing their 
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part in the lives of boys outside of school 
hours, Scouting, on its record, ranks very high. 
Note this appraisal of Scouting by a veteran 
schoolmaster, Dr. James E. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University: 


“The naturalist may praise it for success 
in putting the boy close to nature’s heart; 
the moralist, for its splendid code of ethics; 
the hygienist, for its methods of physical 
training; the parent, for its ability to keep 
the boy out of mischief; but from the stand- 
point of the educator, it has marvelous po- 
tency for converting the restless, irrespon- 
sible, self-centered boy into the straightfor- 
ward, dependable, helpful young citizen. To 
the boy who will give himself to it, there 
is plenty of work that looks like play, stand- 
ards of excellence which he can appreciate, 
rules of conduct which he must obey, posi- 
tions of responsibility which he may occupy 
as soon as he qualifies himself—in a word, 
a program that appeals to a boy's instincts, 

and a method adapted to a boy’s nature.” 


Little wonder then that we find so many 
schoolmasters working to integrate the volun- 
tary enducational system of Scouting with the 
compulsory school system of the State. 

We live in a day and an age of transition. 
It is said by many that the home has lost its 
influence over the child. It is also said that 
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the school has not filled the gaps. Whether or 
not there is any truth in these statements, I 
see in the co-operative efforts of the school- 
master and the Boy Scout leader, substantial 
gains for education in the real of boy-life. 

When the professional educator of the 
schools joins hands with the amateur educator 
of Scouting, the democracy of education is 
thereby advanced, and by just so much there 
is added assurance of a finer and nobler citi- 
zenry for the community. In simple justice, we 
should accord schoolmasters and scoutmasters 
a high place in the order of patriotic service 
rendered by our unsung heroes. 





Californla’s New International 


Tourist Attraction 
(Continued from Page 134) 


ticipating in his last hold-up. One such limb 
alone suspended operations for seven outlaws. 
Once outlawed by an oak tree there was no 
comeback. 


We saw the ravines from which the miners 
had taken millions in gold; piles of neatly 
piled cobblestones in terraces along the creek, 
piled there by the Chinese miners who fol- 
lowed along after the whites. As Jim Dixon, 
typical looking ‘49er, with his red shirt and 
whiskers, told us, “Yes sirree! when a China- 
boy gets through with a claim there ain't 
enough gold left in it to fill a bedbug’s tooth.’ 


When Hank Monk made his famous trip 
with Horace Greeley across the Sierra’s he 
dumped the much bounced editor off at the old 
Carey House for eats. That's where Wilson 
landed us for the same purpose. It is the Hotel 
Raffles now, but the pioneer charm is still 
there. 

The local reception committee showed us the 
many historic sights of the town, including the 
old hangtree stump. We didn’t see the stump, 
a three-story brick building stands over it, but 
it is still there. A huge box of golden moun- 
tain pears awaited us in the stage; more moun- 
tain hospitality. 

A hearty wave to our good hosts and we 
were off again on the Pony Express trail to El 
Dorado, pioneer town of fabulous wealth, with 
its old stone and brick buildings vibrant with 
the romance of the past; up and down grades, 
around countless curves, past old arid new pros- 
pect holes, mines and mining dumps, on to Fol- 
som, locale of the famous “Hell Diggers.” 

Out in the open fields we saw them, heard 
the monotonous clank, clank, of their bucket 
chains, saw those buckets eat into the gold 
bearing gravel as the hungry maw of the mer- 
cury-lined amalgam tables called for more and 
more of its golden food, for the gold dredger’s 
appetite is insatiable. This was vividly dem- 
onstrated as we drove for miles between im- 
mense piles of cobblestone debris left in the 
trail of these ‘Hell Diggers.” 

Read farther on page 143 
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The Cartoon’s Contribution 
To Children. 


By WALT DISNEY 


for the entire motion picture cartoon indus- 

try. You will think me immodest to limit 
this discussion to Mickey Mouse. I seem to 
be on the spot! 

Standing on the spot, I will make three 
guesses as to the nature of Cartoon Pictures’ 
contribution to children. I will do it blind- 
folded. I fear no man! 

To be honest about the matter, when our 
gang goes into a huddle and comes out with a 
new Mickey Mouse story, we will not have 
worried one bit as to whether the picture will 
make the children better men and women, or 
whether it will conform with the enlightened 
theories of child psychology. 

And yet, if Mickey were to say or do one 
thing to hurt the child audience in any way, 
he would die of shame; and we, all of us who 
work and play with Mickey, would sneak off to 
the unexplored recesses of New Guinea . 
and there . . . imagine our mortification . . . 
the New Guinea cannibals would refuse to eat 
us; we being lothesome things: we being the 
depraved souls who made Mickey do a thing 
which hurt children. 

But this will never happen. Mickey would 
never stand for it. If our gang ever put Mickey 
in a situation less wholesome than sunshine, 
Mickey would take Minnie by the hand and 
move to some other studio. Then, how would 
we eat, conditions being as they are, the wolf 
eating the Fuller Brush Man at the door and 
good men sleeping three deep on the benches 
of Pershing Square? 

No, Mickey would never stand for it. He 
is mever mean or ugly. He never lies nor 
cheats nor steals. He is a clean, happy, little 
fellow who loves life and folk. He never takes 
advantage of the weak and we see to it that 
nothing ever happens that will cure his faith 
in the transcendent destiny of one Mickey 
Mouse or his convictions that the world is just 
a big apple pie. Our animators and gag men 
having rescued Mickey from every conceivable 
predicament, the young fellow knows not fear 
save when he sees a friend in danger. When, 
on occasions, as boys will, the lad becomes too 
cocky and struts vaingloriously before admiring 
Minnie, Fate in the gag department kicks him 
from the rear and rolls him ignobly in the dust 
of gentle ridicule. Sex is just another work 
to Mickey, and the story of the traveling sales- 
man of no more interest than the ladies’ lingerie 
department. He is not a little mouse. He only 
looks like one. He is Youth, the Great Un- 
licked and Uncontaminated. 
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| T WOULD be presumptuous of me to speak 


Now how could a fine, upstanding lad like 
Mickey ever do or say anything to hurt a child? 

Nope! We have too much confidence in 
Mickey to worry about his effect on the grow- 
ing child. In fact, we never think and build 
in terms of either child or adult audience. 
Mickey Mouse pictures are gauged to only one 
audience: the Mickey audience. The Mickey 
audience is not made up of people; it has no 
racial, national, political, religious or social 
differences or affiliations; the Mickey audience 
is made up of parts of people, of that deathless, 


Walt is Mickey? If Mickey is 
good it is because Walt is good. 
Every characteristic of Mickey’s, 
from the lift of his eye-brow to his 
delightful swagger is Walt’s own. 
Mickey is not a mouse, he is Walt 
Disney. 

Mr. Disney is particularly anx- 
ious to get the reactions from 
various groups throughout the 
country on his pictures. He speaks 
with great pride of the fact that 
The Better Films Conference of 
San Diego takes the trouble to re- 
port their ideas of his cartoons. He 
expressed the wish that every 
organized group, Parent-Teachers, 
Women’s Federations, in fact 
everyone working for the better- 
ment of Childhood would write to 
him and give him suggestions and 
criticisms on his present pictures. 


precious, ageless, absolutely primitive remnant 
of something in every world-wracked human 
being which makes us play with children’s toys 
and laugh without self-consciousness at silly 
things, and sing in bathtubs, and dream and be- 
lieve that our babies are uniquely beautiful. 
You know . . . . the Mickey in us. 

Mr. Mussolini takes his family to see every 
Mickey picture. Mr. King George and Mrs. 
Queen Mary give him a right royal welcome; 
while Mr. President F. Roosevelt and family 
have lots of Mickey in them, too. Doug Fair- 
banks took Mickey with him to savage South 
Sea Islands and won the natives over to his 
project. Mickey is one matter upon-which the 
Chinese and the Japanese agree. 

Of course there must be millions of people 
who have a downright feeling of animosity for 
our M. Mouse. Mr. A. Hitler, the Nazi old 
thing, says that Mickey's silly. Imagine that! 
Well, Mickey is going to save Mr. A. Hitler 
from drowning or something some day. Just 
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wait and see if he doesn’t. Then won't Mr. A. 
Hitler be ashamed! 


What do animated cartoons contribute to 
children? Well, what do they give you? 
Wholesome entertainment? A clean laugh? A 
chance to spread the tattered wings of your 
imagination and soar to a realm where trees 
dance and you forget to shout, “Aw, neurts!”’? 


It is not our job to teach, implant morals 
or improve anything except our pictures. If 
Mickey has a bit of practical philosophy to 
offer the younger generation, it is to keep on 
trying. That's what we do who make ani- 
mated cartoons. In the United States, there 
are fifty million children enrolled in Mickey 
Mouse Clubs. It is our hope and ambition 
to keep on trying so that the hundred mil- 
lion children of these fifty million children 
will have the Mickey in them released and 
nourished by better cartoons than we make 


today. 
“THAT’S OUR JOB. ... WE LOVE IT!” 





Steamboat Days on the Colorado 
(Continued from Page 135) 
Later Expeditions and the End of Navigation 


qevenar expeditions in small boats were 
made through the canyons of the upper 
Colorado River. The first of these was the 


Powell expedition of 1869. This was spon- 
sored by the Smithsonian Institute and went 
from Green River Station, Wyoming, to the 
Gulf. It was followed in 1871-72 by a second 
expedition from the same starting point but 
terminated at the lower end of the Grand Can- 
yon at a point considerably above the recog- 
nized head of navigation. 

In 1911, the Kolb brothers made a spectac- 
ular voyage through the upper canyons with a 
motion picture camera, giving the world the 
first motion pictures of the roaring river at 
the bottom of the world’s greatest chasm. 


In the late seventies, the river steamers were 
still plying regularly up and down the lower 
river between Yuma and the head of navigation 
carrying passengers and freight and making 
regular stops at Castle Dome Landing, Ehren- 
berg, La Paz, Camp Mojave, Hardyville, Call- 
ville and several other lahdings of minor 
importance. 

The steamboats continued even after the 
railroad came, for it was still necessary to dis- 
tribute goods along the river between the rail- 
road points. 

The palmy days of steam boating on the 
Colorado were in the decades of the fifties, 
the sixties and early seventies, but the final 
period was not placed on navigation until 
Uncle Sam decided that the Colorado would be 
more useful for irrigation than for navigation, 
and began the construction of the Laguna dam 
on the river just above Yuma in 1905. 
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In The Valley of The Shadow 


BY ERNEST McGAFFEY 





Death Valley, Between the Funeral Range and the Panamint Range of Mountains 


is one of the most baffling phenomena of the 


EATH VALLEY! Nature’s crowningthrilling the air with an almost icy grip. This 
D paradox, and most fascinating contra- 


diction. Surely the great Architect of 
the Universe never fashioned a more terrible, 
beautiful, desolate yet inviting spectacle than 
is afforded by this weird area. One hundred 
and seventy-five miles long by from eight to 
twenty-five miles wide, it broods in the sum- 
mer an inferno beyond even the imagination 
of a Dante to depict. Burning sands, bitter 
waters, sharp-edged salt beds, withered sage- 
brush, ragged mesquite, and utter ruin bind 
it in with iron chains, and even death lies 
dead in its sodden and seared wastes. 

On the west rises the Panamint range of 
mountains, stripped of vegetation, and the 
haunt of prowling coyotes. On the east 
stands the Funeral Range, the former reach- 
ing an elevation of 11,045 feet at Telescope 
Peak, while the highest point of the Funeral 
range attains a height of 6,000 feet. Most 
of the Valley floor lies below sea level. Bad 
Water, minus 310 feet, and located a short 
distance from the Salt Pools, is the lowest 
point on the American Continent. The Val- 
ley proper occupies the sink of the Amargosa 
River. 

In June, July, and August, no human being 
has any business in the Valley. Sheer-dropping 
like a cataract of fire, the sun falls in a blind- 
ing sheet of flame on the sandy dunes and 
blistered greasewood, and the heat wavers in 
furnace-like blasts that literally crisp the sparse 
vegetation to a frazzle. Even the horned toad 
and the tarantula have disappeared, and over- 
head, perhaps, a lone buzzard may circle, wait- 
ing for the appearance of some lost and be- 
wildered wanderer who has strayed into this 
cauldron, and who stumbles blindly along in 
the search for water, and salvation. 

But what a marvelous metamorphosis 
comes over all this wilderness of death when 
night comes with pitying hands and- brings 
the darkness in its train. Then come in from 
the mountains, and from other recesses of far- 
away nooks the cool winds, the cold winds that 
change the temperature first to a refreshing 
mildness and a gradually falling off of the 
intense heat, and then suddenly chilling and 


Valley. In the daytime, a heat more unen- 
durable than the tropics; and at night, a freez- 
ing air that is a reminder of Polaric wastes. 

And at night, also, with the bald ranges on 
either side cloaked in the advancing robes of 
twilight, the spirit of beauty walks forth. 
For above the black peaks and sable-vestured 
lower elevations there comes such a countless 
myriad of blazing stars and glittering con- 
stellations as make the heavens one glorious 
dome of light, lit with the torches of the 
Almighty, and so brilliant that a newspaper 
can be read at midnight by their glow. 

“The red, ripe stars hang low overhead” 
and it seems almost as if the beholder could 
reach up and touch them, so close they seem 
to come, 

Death Valley holds a never-ending fascina- 
tion for those who have visited, for once seen, 
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it cannot be forgotten. In the winter months 
it is a favorite rendezvous for those who love 
the unique, the strange, the sombre, the un- 
usual and the unapproachable. For not in any 
world this Side of Mars has anything like this 
Valley been known. 


The sand dunes, Stovepipe Wells, the ruins 
of the Old Harmony Borax Mill, Furnace 
Creek Ranch (@ veritable oasis in the desert), 
Mushroom Rock, The Devil’s Golf Course (a 
mass of jagged salt crystals), The Devil's 
Speedway, Pluto’s Salt Pools, Bad Water, the 
relics of the old Eagle Borax Works, Ashford 
Mill and the old Confidence Mill ruins are 
some of the sights to be seen in the Valley, 
while further north is perhaps the most pic- 
turesque note of man’s definance to be found 
in the universe in the shape of Death Valley 
Scotty's magnificent and modern castle. Some- 
thing like two million dollars has been ex- 
pended in this stupendous and colossal crea- 
tion, and even to attempt to describe its won- 
ders would be iike borrowing a chapter from 
The Arabian nights, and then fall short of its 
magnificence. 


From Dante's View, at an elevation of 
5,600 feet in the Funeral Range and just 
above Bad Water, a superb view over the 
top of the Panamint Range will disclose the 
crest of Mount Whitney, in the High Sierra, 
14,496 feet high, and the loftiest point in the 
Continental United States. 

From the first of November on to about 
the first or the 15th of April is the sea- 
son to visit Death Valley. Weather condi- 
tions then are excellent, moderately warm 
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days, and early morning and nights clear and 
cool. Do not omit to bring enough warm 
clothing at this time of year. From Los An- 
geles to Death Valley by way of Barstow and 
on through Shoshone to Death Valley Inn, a 
distance cf 317 miles, the trip can be easily 
made in from a day and a half to two days, 
stopping for instance at Barstow over-night 
and reaching the Inn on the following day. 

Practically all the roads through the Death 
Valley area, as well as those leading to the 
Valley are thoroughly signposted, and visi- 
tors to the Valley will have no trouble what- 
ever in reaching it. There is of course a 
veritable network of roads in and out of the 
Valley, and since the fame of the region is 
increasing every year, the ways and means of 
entering will doubtless increase as time goes 
on. The Touring Bureau of the Automobile 
Club of Southern California will give out-of- 
State motorists and its members, as well as 
members of the California State Automobile 
Association, full and free information, together 
with maps of the entire Death Valley region, 
on application at the Home Offices of the 
Club, or any one of the 32 Branch offices of 
the Club. 

Age cannot wither nor custom stale the in- 
finite variety and charm of Death Valley. In 


the Spring, at certain spots in its edges, there 
will be found a variety of wild-flowers which 
seem to mock, for a brief time, the desolation 
and death with which they are surrounded. 
In the summer, there comes the worse than 
simoom-like scorching winds which carve the 
sand dunes into fantastic shapes, and some- 
times whirl aloft in sandy spouts like water- 
spouts and with a serpentine twisting of gray 
and menacing proportions. In the fall, the 
mesquite stands in twisted masses by pools and 
streams of poisonous waters, and in the win- 
ter-time the Valley bides as an_ eternal 
mystery. 

Over the entrance to the Valley might well 
be inscribed the legend said to have been 
placed over the temple of Isis in ages gone ky; 
“I am whatever is, whatever has been, and 
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whatever shall be, and the veil that hides my 
face no man’s hand has ever lifted.” It is 
not to be compared to any other phenomenon 
of Nature, in that it is and always will be 
beyond comparison. Walled in by the twin 
barriers of frowning and lofty rock that form 
the Funeral and Panamint Ranges, filled to 
the brim with hidden treasures of mineral, 
dotted here and there by graves of adventurers 
who have dared its terrors, it is something to 
remain in the memory of those who view it, as 
the strangest and most unexplainable region 
that rests under the skies. Death Valley; the 
Valley of marvels and contradictions; the abode 
of terror and the tcmple of beauty. Like a 
woman (mystery and fascinating; and like 
some women. possibly both dangerous and de- 


structive. 





Sand Dunes 


in Death Valley 








RADIO STATION KGGC 
New Olympic Hotel, San Francisco 





world over for the excellence of her 

hotels. Indeed, no city in the nation offers 
more complete and lavish hotel facilities at so 
reasonable tariffs as does the City by the 
Golden Gate. 

One of the newest and most modern hotels 
is the New Hotel Olympic at 230 Eddy Street, 
within two blocks of the restaurant, theatre 
and shopping districs. There is a garage in 
connection with the hotel. A recent attrac- 
tion is the Radion Station KGGC for which 
the hotel has become the new headquarters. 
The spacious mezzanine is devoted to the 
broadcasting facilities for this popular station. 

Musical, literary and features of public in- 
terest are heard regularly over Station KGGC, 
which is now sponsoring, among other inter- 
esting literary features, a thrilling dramatic 
detective serial entitled “The Ace of Dia- 
monds.” This feature goes on the air every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday evenings at 
8:45. 

Of the well known and versatile character 
actors frequently heard on nation-wide hook- 
ups, and who are appearing on KGGC, are 
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S* FRANCISCO has long been noted the 


Bruce Payne, Larry Cook and Captain Bill 
Royle. These and others are popularizing 
KGGC. 


Regular Sunday morning programs are of- 


fered from 9:30 to 10:00 sponsored by the 
Olympic Dining Room and Coffee Shop, which 
programs are replete with musical numbers of 
general interest. 





Picture shows, left to right, Governor James Rolfe, Jr., Mayor Angelo Rossi and Supervisor 
Andrew Gallagher, of San Francisco, who were present the opening night of KGGC August 23. 


These dignitaries took part in the ceremonies and gave an official atmosphere to-the event. 
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The Literary West 


Some Important New Books «» Overland-Outwest Publications 


The Gold of Fiddler’s Gulch 
; ERNEST KLETTE 

A delightful story for young and old. 
The glamour and romance of the mining 
days of old California is happily blended 
with dramatic and stirring events of the 
present day. The locale of the story lies 
in the foothills of the Sierras. The char- 
acters move upon a shifting stage in bal- 
anced cast; the tempo is rapid and the 
interest sustained throughout. Permeat- 
ing the story is a thread of mystery 
coupled with the love theme that, with 
dialogue and action, creates many in- 
tense moments. 

The sketches and packet by H. C. 
Petersen are of special merit. 164 pages, 
$1.50. 


Songs of the Redwoods 
STANTON A. COBLENTZ 

An unusual book of sonnets, lyrics and 
ballads by the Editor of Wings, who 
writes in a masterful way of the world’s 
“oldest living things.” “Mr. Coblentz,” 
says the Kansas City Star, “has caught 
the spirit of the out-of-doors. His poems 
have a human personal quality and a 
sympathy of feeling that touch the finer 
sensibilities. His ballads mirror the ro- 
mance of western discovery and the trials 
of the pioneers.” The Los Angeles Sat- 
urday Night believes that the author 
“has amply proved that his muse has a 
right to be heard. Not only is the poet’s 
technique and imagery, sonnets and lyrics 
reflecting the glories of California’s ma- 
jestic redwoods reveal the spirit of true 
poetry.... The cover design is especially 
attractive and suggestive of the red- 
woods worshiped by the poet. Allto- 
gether an alluring little volume, within 
and without.” 

Quoting from Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph: “If ever a poet appeared in ap- 
propriate vesture, it is Stanton A. 
Coblentz in his Songs of the Redwoods. 

. As to the poetry, the editor of Wings 
knows ‘his art. He is not one of the in- 
comprehensible clan who mutter unpunc- 
tuated riddles in gasping gibberish. It is 
a highly respectable verse with many a 
bosky stanza. Unhesitatingly we may 
award this minstrel several laurel leaves 
for his lay.” 

Photographic frontispiece of the red- 
ae by Harold A. Doolittle. 80 pages, 


Marquee Ballyhoo 
MAURICE L. KUSELL 
and M. S. MERRITT 

A gripping novel, swift in action, accu- 
rate in character protraiture and vivid in 
word-pictures. The authors have created 
a book rich in dramatic flavor, shot 
through and through with comedy and 
tragedy, replete with humor and pathos 
and homely philosophy and human under- 
standing. They have discovered to us the 
innermost life of the tent repertoire thea- 
tre and as well, the highlights and 
shadows of the screen. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal says: 
“The novel with this engaging title 
(‘Marquee Ballyhoo’) deals largely with 
life in the tent shows that travel the 
Southwest playing ‘repertory.’ The au- 
thors are familiar with the stage, and 
they treat intelligently and sympathetic- 
ally this vanishing phase of theatrical 
life. The style is direct with the sim- 
plicity of skillful writing.” 

The attractive jacket for this compell- 
ing novel is by Joan Windsor Orbison. 
288 pages, full cloth, $1.50. 


Human Chips 
BORIS V. MONOMACK 

A highly dramatic and fictionized re- 
cital based on ‘historic fact of political 
and military life in the Russian Far East. 
This sensational book reveals highlights 
of plot and intrigue in the period preced- 
ing the recent revolution. The author 
comes from the Russian old nobility and 
gives us a story true to fact and intense 
in interest. 

The San Francisco Argonaut says: “It 
vividly lays bare a cross section of life 
in the high command of the Cossack 
forces. .. . Mr. Monomack has a sharp 
telegraphic way of writing that never 
lags. The story moves swiftly, rising to 
a relentless climax . . . over it all there 
lies an objective nostalgia for order and 
peace, a constant but never lush ques- 
tion of the usefulness of violence. .. . 
The strength of Human Chips lies in its 
direct manner. It is an aspect of the 
Russian hurricane about which Ameri- 
cans know very little. Mr. Monomack has 
ably combined the roles of social his- 
torian and story teller.” 

Illustrations in black and white by 
Kenneth Anderson. 128 pages, colored 
jacket, $1.50. 


Carcassonne—East and West 
. BEN FIELD 

A book of peoms that in delicacy of 
phrasing, in word color and tone shad- 
ing, in richness of vocabulary and depth 
of thought, and in sympathetic appeal, 
will satisfy the tastes of the most exact- 
ing. 

“A sense of beauty and a deep spiritual 
gift,” says the Herald, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia, “pervades Ben Field’s poems. He 
expresses a wistfulness throughout that 
is truly poetic in expression, but deeply 
rooted by nature. Ideals are herein found 
again, and glorified to the utmost, yet in 
simple language, and never does the 
reader find too great a stress upon the 
imagination, for each poem touches, yet 
leaves the vision whole.” And The Daily 
Colonist of Victoria, B. C., says: “...A 
delicate touch of tender sentiment per- 
meates his (Field’s) work. His pen is 
versatile, for he is equally at home in 
stirring poems of patriotism and dainty 
love lyrics that breathe sincerity and 
understanding.” 

96 pages, full cloth, art jacket, $1.50 


Rainbon’s End . ONA M. ROUNDS 

Here is a volume of fictionized realism, 
with the Great War as motif. It is a story 
centered around the Rainbow Division of 
which the chief actors in the drama are 
members. But it reflects as well the life 
and experiences of all our boys who par- 
ticipated in the conflict. 

The author, who served overseas, 
vividly portrays the trials of camp life, 
the hardships of the trenches, the car- 
nage of conflict and the heroism on field 
and in hospital. But emphasis is given 
actual war action only sufficient to pro- 
duce a realistic picture. It is a moving 
recital of intense interest devoid of any 
maudlin touch or ultra sentimentalism, 
but with all, the strongest indictment 
against the crime of war yet to appear. 

272 pages, $2.00. 


Interpreting Education 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 
Never since the beginning of our pub- 
lic school system in this country has edu- 
cation been faced with so critical a 
situation as is the case at the present 
time. No longer is this problem for 
school people only. Interpreting Educa- 
tion is intended for the layman as well 
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as for the teacher. The book discusses 
the scheol and its place in the commu- 
nity. “Education,” says the writer on a 
New York paper in a review of the book, 
“has somehow become a badly abused 
and misunderstood word during the last 
decade or two. Any reference to it as 
something non-materialistic and cultural 
is looked upon as doctrinaire and idiotic. 
I have thought for some time that this 
state of affairs must inevitably lead to 
confusion unless someone in an eminent 
and articulate position elected to cham- 
pion this almost lost cause. Chamber- 
lain’s Interpreting Education I consider 
an excellent contribution to the pedagog- 
ical question.” 


80 pages, 50 cents. 


THE FRONTIER AND MIDLAND 


SINCE November, 1927, The Frontier has been 

a regional magazine for the Far Northwest, pub- 
lished at Missoula, Montana. The Midland from 
1915-1931 was a regional magazine of the Middle 
West; in 1931 it moved from Iowa City to Chicago 
and became a national literary magazine. Last 
June it suspended publication, and its editor, Mr. 
John T. Frederick, asked The Fronteir to take over 
its unexpired subscriptions. This has been done. 
Desiring to keep alive the name of The Midland 
Mr. Frederick and Mr. H. G. Merriam, editor of 
the combination of subscription lists and of some 
The Frontier, have decided that in recognition of 
changes which will be made in the policy of The 
Frontier, that magazine shall henceforth be known 
as The Frontier and Midland. The renewed ven- 
ture will be a magazine of the West. It will carry 
principally the excellent writings of the lesser 
known and younger writers of the country—stories, 
essays, sketches, verse, critical articles. Two fea- 
tures of The Frontier also will be retained, the 
Open Range section, in which reminiscences of old- 
time Westerners will be printed, and the Histori- 
cal section, in which have appeared since 1927 
hitherto unpublished documents of the Old West. 
Western books will be reviewed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Pat V. Morrissette. The Frontier and 
Midland bespeaks the continued interests of writ- 
ers, readers, libraries, and critics. 


BOOKS AROUND THE 
FIREPLACE 


By LAURA BELL EVERETT 
HE Browser inspected the books on his hostess’ 
table. He picked up Alvin Page Johnson’s 
Franklin T. Roosevelt’s Colonial Ancestors with 
the remark: 
“They did a pretty good job, didn’t they?” 


The hostess agreed, “Indeed, yes. 


>” 


Have you 
read it 

“Enough to find how many nationalities he rep- 
resents. If, as Oliver Wendell Holmes says, we 
are all omnibuses for our ancestors to ride in, he 
has a coachful.” 

“As most of us have. What I especially liked 
was the clear arrangement and the excellent 
charts.” 

“Now here’s a book,” said the Browser, “whose 
unifying thousands of unrelated but necessary 
author must have had an even greater problem of 
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pieces of information. William Warren Ferrier has 
of the Evolution of a Hamlet into a City of Cul- 
entitled his history Berkeley, California, the Story 
ture and Commerce. Now there’s something in that 
book not merely for every Californian but for those 
who are interested in other cities and towns. We 
should have more such books.” 

“Check,” assented the Retriever. “I have a His- 
tory of Coopertown that I re-read once in a while.” 

“That’s it,”” went on the Browser. “You find 
things here not easily found elsewhere, from the 
naming of the town for the great philosopher to 
Charles Keeler’s ‘Arise, O Dreamer by the Gate’.” 

“And did you know,” asked the Hostess, “that 
Bret Harte’s poem, ‘Our Bethsaida,’ read at the 
founding of the School for the Deaf and the Blind 
in 1867, is not among his published poems?” She 
welcomed the Artist and the Bookworm, who had 
read Berkeley and added their comments. 

“The part about William Keith and his land- 
scapes I especially enjoyed,”’ said the Artist as she 
warmed her hands at the blaze. 


“Could he have had a lovelier tribute than Ina 
Coolbrith’s ‘You paint the songs I may not sing?’ ”’ 
asked the Bookworm. 

“Perfect,” rejoined the Artist. “I have a little 
book for our Hostess that seems to me equally 
perfect in beautiful thoughts an dartistry.” She 
gave the Hostess a wrapped box from which 
emerged a thin volume. 

“Sonnets, by Mary Dixon Thayer,” read the 
Hostess amid her thanks, “and for me? How de- 
lightful! When you have all seen it I shall do it 
the greatest honor, place it with my Lyra 
Mystica.” She glanced toward a small table, where 
lay a single book. “Don’t let the austerity of the 
title, Lyra Mystica, hite it from you. One never 
takes it up without discovering another poem.” 


The Hostess turned to wave before the group an 


‘open volume of Victor MacClure’s Death Behind 


the Door, without the clip sheet. 

“Yes,” she said, “I sent my clue in. I hope it 
was the right one. You are all invited to read 
the next story—if I win it.” 

Everybody was talking, “Invisible ink’’—‘‘The 
right clue’”—“Burford”—“Kyle—” 

“What shall we do?” the Retriever asked at last, 
“wtihout Earl Derr Bigger?” 

“A terrible loss,” agreed the Browser. “Have 
you seen the Omnibus Volume, Celebrated Cases of 
Charlie Chan?” 

“What is in it?” asked the Artist . 

“The House Without a Key, The Chinese Parrot, 
Behind That Curtain, The Black Camel, and, of 
course, Charlie Chan Carries On,” the Browser an- 
swered. “There’s a new addition of The Agony 
Column. too, and Bobbs-Merrill has also just put 
out Earl Derr Bigger Tells Ten Stories. In a sense 
it’s a memorial volume with short tributes from 
Chesterton, William Lyon Phelps and others.” 


“Doesn’t our devotion to Biggers show how 
starved we are for good humor?” asked the Re- 
triever. “That man was a humorist as well as a 
clever writer. We need more like him.” 

“To change the subject somewhat,” remarked 
the Browser, “watch Virginia Strivers Bartlett, the 
author of Mistress of Monterey. She achieves a 
unity that so many recent novels lack. Storm 
Beach by Virginia Hersch is interesting, too, in 
the picture of Jewish family life a century ‘ago in 
Charleston, South Carolina.” 

“T’ve read Storm Beach,” said the Hostess, “just 
to where Judith reads in the paper of the drown- 
ing of Shelley. What a wonderful picture of the 
Jewish mother is Sarah Carvalho! She never grew 
old. By the way, if you know of discouraged 
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elderly people, or any who find difficulty in dealing 
with such, do remember Sweeping the Cobwebs 
by Doctor Lillien J. Martin and Clara De Gruchy. 
It gives a working method for avoiding the handi- 
caps of old age. Employers of elderly people ought 
to read it, too.” 

The Hostess turned toward the Bookworm. 

“Please tell me more about that book on Ruskin 
that you were interested in.” 

“I still am interested in it, very much so. The 
Artist is, too. It is Henry Ladd’s The Victorian 
Morality of Art, a very thorough study of Ruskin’s 
theories. Ladd finds that though Ruskin has been 
pushed aside as out-of-date, he has an important 
message for the twentieth century. In our indus- 
trial civilization, art may be ‘the one adequate 
medium for the realization of personality’.” 

The Bookworm glanced toward the books on the 
table and asked, 

“Did you read Cordell’s Henry Arthur Jones 
and the Modern Drama?” 

“Oh, yes, months ago. I agree with the author 
that Jones has never received full credit for his 
pioneer work in the modern drama.” 

“From drama to the dance,” suggested the 
Artist, “‘do you know Ruth St. Denis’ Lotus Light 
with pictures by Ruth Harwood, who we claim as 
a Californian? It is a beautiful example of how 
the arts aid each other. Here one of the best of 
interpretative dancers bas put her thoughts into 
verse. Her briefest poems in their condensation 
make one think of Emily Dickinson.” 


To the Hostess she added, “We are debtors to 
Ruth St. Denis in art and Alice Bloch on the side 
of health, in her Harmonious Development of 
Women’s Bodies.” 
have chocolate?” 

“TI agree with you,” said the Hostess. “‘Will you 


“Thank you, yes. I must tell you about Florence 
Ayscough’s Firecracker Land, subtitled Pictures of 
the Chinese World for Yonger Readers. I happened 
upon it, to find, to my astonshmenit, a most in- 
teresting account of Amy Lowell’s interest in Chi- 
nese poetry, as well as a great deal of information 
about learning the Chinese language, and folk 
lcre with real atmosphere. Don’t miss it!” ex- 
claimed the Artist with enthusiasm. 

“I shall read it,’”’ responded the Hostess as she 
passed the sandwiches. “We Californians should 
know China.” 

“Have you seen Human Chips,” asked the Re- 
triever. “It’s by Boris V. Monomack. No? It’s a 
drama of the time of the Great Russian Civil War 
in the Far East; at least it is called a drama but 
it isn’t in the form of a play. It gives you the 
conditions there, as seen from the inside. The 
author, an engineer, is now a Californian.” 

“T haven’t seen it yet,” replied the Bookworm, 
Stanton A. Coblentz’s Songs of the Redwoods.” 
“but I have a book here also put out by Overland- 
Outwest Publications, that will delight the Artist, 

“What a charming cover! It’s like a piece of the 
tree!’ The Artist was fingering the book lovingly. 
“T’ve read some of his poems. I like him, especially 
his nature poems.” 

“Yes, he’s a real California poet,” agreed the 
Browser. 

The Bookworm looked at his watch. “I didn’t 
mean to talk so much,” he said. “If we don’t 
start soon for home, our Hostess will be planning 
breakfast—‘a classic breakfast or a romantic one, 
or perhaps a realistic one’.” 

“Which tels me,” aughed the Hostess, “that you 
are reading Henry Dwight Sedgwick’s new book, 
The Art of Happiness. Now let’s have chocolate 
and sandwiches.” 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circu- 
lation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912 
Of Overland Monthly and Outwest Magazine pub- 
lished monthly at Los Angeles, California for 
October, 1933, 

State of California, County of Los Angeles, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur 
H. Chamberlain, who, having duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor 
of the Overland Monthly and Outwest Magazine 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of Aug- 
ust 24, 1912, embodied in section 537 Postal Laws 
and Regulatonsi, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers, are: Publisher, Overland-Outwest Publica- 
tions, Los Angeles, California; Editor, Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, Los Angeles, California; Business 
Manager,. Mabel B. Moffitt, ‘San -Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

2. That the owner si: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and address of 
stockholders: owning or holding - dne. per ' cent - or 
more of total amount of stock. It not déwned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as’ well ‘as those of each indiyidual 
member must. be given.) Overland Monthly and 
Outwest Magazine, Consolidated, Los Angeles Cali- 
fornia; Arthur H. Chamberlain, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Mabel B. Moffitt, San Francisco, California; 
James F. Chamberlain, Pasadena, California. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and’ 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or. indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the 12 months preceding the date shown above is. 
(This information is required from daliy publica- 
tions only.) 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Signature of Editor.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day 
of September, 1933. 

ESTHER E. NELSON. 
(My commission expires January 30, 1926.) 

(Seal). Notary Public in and for the County of 

Los Angeles, State of California. 


THE RAID 
(Continued from Page 136) 


“They've come,” said the Kid, “they're bust- 
ing everything in the place.” 

“They'll have to pay for that,” said the fat 
man. “Slim, you can make ‘em pay.” 

“They'll have to pay handsome for the dam- 
age they done you,” said the fat man. “They 
haven't got a thing on you.” 

At that moment the door swung open and 
the Sheriff came in. As if guided by instinct 
he came over to the table where Slim and the 
fat man were seated. He sat down and looked 
at them. There were big beads of sweat on his 
forehead, and his long grey mustaches hung 
limply down at the ends. The fat man moved 
uncomfortably in his chair. 

The Sheriff took from his hip a revolver and 
placed it on the table in front of him. There 
was silence. “Boys,” he said, “you're playing 
a hard and dangerous game.” 

’ Slim blew smoke out of his nose in two long 
sudden jets. 

“I got a hunch you've been tipped off,” said 
the Sheriff. Slim looked at him and inhaled 
his cigarette. The Sheriff got angry. He picked 
up his gun. 

“By God,” he said, “I am going to search 
both of you.” 

The fat man. turned pale. 

“Stand up,” said the Sheriff. 

With a sudden motion of his arm the fat 
man flung the bottle against the lunch counter. 
It glanced falling to the floor, where it spun 
around harmlessly a few times. The Sheriff 
walked over and picked it up. “There was 
silence. 

“Fat,” he said, “ I think you better come to 
town along with me. It might be sort of handy 
to get this fixed up before night.” 

Without a word they went out leaving Slim 
alone at the table with a day-old sport page in 
front of him. 





California Attractions 
Continued from Page 137 


Soon, silhouetted against the setting sun we 
see the beautiful dome of our State Capitol. 
Over the Sacramento River, through the or- 
chards of Vaca Valley, over the $6,000,000 
Carquinez bridge, across the ferry, and the first 
Cook’s Tour of the old Forty-Nine Diggin’s 
was at an end. 

Three days spent in America’s most romantic 
attraction, the old Mother Lode, meeting its 
people, enjoying their hospitality, thrilling at 
its scenic beauties, marveling at the stories told 
us, happy and contented, a trip never to be 
forgotten. 
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HOLLYWOOD 





MOST CONVENIENT 
Hotel in Hollywood 
$2.50 up, Single 
$3.00 up, Double 
Special weekly and monthly rates 


The Plaza is near every- 
thing to see and doin 
Hollywood. Ideal for bus- 
iness or pleasure. 

Every roorj has'private 
dressing room, bath and 
shower. Bed}, “built for 
rest.” Every modern con- 
venience. Fine foods at 
reasonable prices.. Conven- 
ient parking for your car. 

Chas. Danziger, Mgr. 
Eugene Stern, Pres. 

The “Doorway of Hospitality” 

Vine at Hollywood Blvd. 
HOLLYWOOD 














Book Binding 


Artistic and Serviceable 
Bindings for All Purposes 
Home — Library 
Office — School 


Old Books Renewed 
Specializing in De Luxe Bindings 
for Rare and Valuable Volumes 
Magazines and Bulletins Made 

Permanent for Ready 
Reference 


EARLE A. GRAY 
1220 MAPLE AVENUE 


Los Angeles, California 
Teleph PRospect 0396 




















W. N. D.'s 
ROCK PILE FLOWER GARDEN 
Hardy Plants 
No Hot Boxes — No Hot Bed Plants 
W. N. DAVIDSON 
BOULDER, MONTANA 
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No Traffic Tags | MA \4 
For Youl \ ‘ \\ 


HOTEL 


Ru your car into 
Olympic's drive - in 


garage—forget all. parking worries. Take a fast lJ 
\\ 
| Companys 


elevator to your floor. All rooms are outside, 
sunny,—sound-proof, with bath and shower—and 
radio reception. Metropolitan in service, resi- 
dential in tone. 


Today's Rates are Most Moderate . 
Single, $2.00 - $2.50 Double, $3 - $3.50 


Shep Ww HOTEL 


“== OLYMPIC 


Famous = Dine & 230 EDDY ST ‘+ SAN FRANCISCO 














On your way to Chicago 


to the 
Century of Progress 


meet Exposition... 
fey Stop in St. Louis 


A modern American city . .. rich in historic lore... 
19 miles of river front sees sixty-five city parks See 
world-famous zoo...Shaw Botanical Gardens 
» =. art galleries. Many other points of great inter- 
est...the world-renowned Lindbergh trophies 
exhibit and Municipal Opera, worth the visit alone. 


Directly on your route to Chicago from the South, 
Southwest and Southeast. / e 

At The American and American Annex Hotels you 
will find an air of hospitality and the utmost con- 
sideration for your comfort, meals that are the talk 
of experienced travelers everywhere. Special diet 
menu for those who need it (sent free on request) 
and prices that are surprisingly low. 


THE AMERICAN HOTEL 
“is. THE AMERICAN ANNEX 


“On the Plaza’’ 
Market at 6th and 7th St. Louis, Me. 








